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The Art of Phrasing. 
° (From the London Musical Standard.) 


Having in a previous article on The Art of 
Singing, disposed of vowels and consonants, 
we propose to speak a few words touching 
another requisite. We have referred to tone, 
and to words; we will now speak of the put- 
ting of notes together. If a student can join 
two notes or tones, he can join a hundred. 
The characteristic of singing being smoethness, 
it follows that-notes should be so blended or 
dovetailed together that a succession of them, 
which may be called a phrase, or a section of 
a phrase, should have the smoothness and the 
shape of one note. And, as a note should be 
smooth and round, so should be a phrase. A 
figure somewhat resembling the shape of the 
human eye is the form that a note should take; 
and it is, therefore, precisely the form that the 
several notes should take which we call a 
on or a section of a phrase. If we ana- 
yze a piece of good music, we shall find that 
it consists of these phrases, and the vocal stu- 
dent should be careful to master them before 
he gives a public rendering of the composition ; 
otherwise, he may be twisting the author's 
work into all sorts of shapes—a proceeding 
which will impair the composition, much to 
the sorrow of the friends and admirers of the 
author. But by a judicious recognition of the 
phrases of the piece, and an equally judicious 
presentment of them, he will be showing him- 
self possessed of a musical requisite—which is 
the third that has been pointed ont as being 
necessary for the ‘‘listener” to look for in 
what may be styled good singing. Now, it 
has been said that the notes forming this phrase 
or section of a phrase should be sung as one 
note. It will be understood, therefore, that 
there must be nothing jagged in it—if this word 
may be allowed to pass current. With what- 
ever amount of sound one note ends must the 
next note begin; this is dovetailing the notes 
together. Between the phrases of a composi- 
tion is the singer’s place for taking breath; or, 
if the phrase be long, he will do so between 
the sections of the phrases. A good singer 
will take breath seemingly with as much inten- 
tion to mark the phrases as to enable him to 
preceed. The listener should notice how a 
singer takes breath—whether he does it under 
the circumstances named, or, as many ama- 
teurs do it, just when they have a fancy for it. 
An attention to this will furnish him with 
another of the requisites which help to make 
up the account of good singing. This may be 
the right place to observe, that, in ascending 
passageg, the stream of sound should be fuller 
as the singer proceeds; and, in descending 
passages, the opposite course should be ob- 
served. This is a rule; but it is one from 
which it is often necessary to deviate. But 
whether the rule is being observed, or depart- 
ed from, the voice should emit a stream of 
sound ; and, as a rule, the middle of the phrase 
or — should be the largest volume of 
sound. 


Allusion has already been made to color in 
tone, in order to express sentiment. In speak- 
ing of tone, it was essential to make that ref- 
ge Apna this is the proper place for 
the due consideration of the subject. Most 
persons have heard such an expression as the 
merry ring of a voice. The tone of the voice 
was in thorough accord with the feelings of 
the heart. The joyousness within gave the 
bright color to the voice. It has been often 
said that a sentiment is half expressed by the 





tone assumed. We know the actuating emo- 
tions of a speaker almost as much by the tone 
of his voice as by the words which he uses. 
What a power there is, then, in tone! By tone 
here, is, of course, meant vocal color. We be- 
gin to sympathize with the speaker immediate- 
ly if his sentiment be wise, amiable, or gener- 
ous; and it is the color of the voice that first 
moves us. How essential, then, it is to culti- 
vate this color of voice; and especially so, 
when there is an intention to give expression 
to artificial sentiments! The emotions and 
passions to which a singer gives expression— 
or aims to give expression—are not natural to 
him at the time; but he has to assume them; 
hence the voice should have whatever color 
helps to express the emotion he is assuming. 
It used to be said of the great tenor, RUBINI, 
that there were tears in his voice; and that the 
great Italian vocalist brought tears to the eyes 
of very many opera frequenters, is beyond con- 
tradiction. But there are no Rusprnis in these 
days. There is, however, no adequate reason 
why there should not be such singers. And 
one of the things for which RusINtr was re- 
nowned, was this—that his voice assumed the 
color of the sentiment he wasexpressing. Let 
the listener then expect to find the singer’s 
voice in accord with the emotion, or the senti- 
ment, which is assumed. Grief, anger, love, 
hate, _—— revenge, and the other feelings 
supposed to be engendered, must be heard in 
the color of the voice. And some of these 
emotions will justify the use of the vibrato. 
This truth will make it evident that the per- 
petual employment of the vibrato can only be 
regarded as a grave fault in singing. 


We have said that good and pure singing 
should be like streams of sound. This expres- 
sion, of itself, implies that the notes—whatever 
the intervals between them—should be thor- 
oughly joined together. Let not the ‘‘listener” 
imagine that he must expect to find this junc- 
tion effected by means of a slur. If the two 
notes, for example, be —— by an interval 
of an octave, the voice of the artist goes direct 
from note to note; and whatever the timbre or 
size of the sound with which the first note ends, 
with that sized sound should the second note 
commence. It may then be increased or dimin- 
ished in volume. This rule—like most others, 
admits of exceptions being made to it. But to 
the student we would say, adhere always to 
the rule rather than be too fond of the excep- 
tions, and injudicious in their use. 


These few observations have been made that 
they may be fresh in the mind of the reader, 
while we direct attention te another requisite 
in good singi les aang Smoothness is the 
characteristic of singing; but, without accent, 
singing would be lifeless. We do not here 
speak of primary and secondary accent—for 
some of those persons who may derive benefit 
from the reading of what is now being written, 
know nothing of music; and to tell such per- 
sons that certain tempi have two accents in 
each bar, while other tempi have but one, 
might tend to perplex them; and it would be 
directing their attention in a way that might 
be quite foreign to their desire. But to point 
out that a good vocalist is something more than 
an automaton, and that there should be warmth 
and energy (we were going to say blood) in his 
singing, is but another way of stating that the 
listener should expect to find certain notes in 
the singer’s phrasesemphasized. Accent gives 
life to singing; it helps to arouse the hearer’s 
sympathy. ‘To call it the pulsation of singing, 
will be giving it a definition that may reach 





the comprehension of many. Singing, hew- 
ever pure and beautiful, if it be without ac- 
cent, will bear a resemblance to a cold marble 
statue; but give it accent, and it is like chang- 
ing that statue into a living being. A judi- 
cious care is requisite in the use of this essen- 
tial to good singing. Were this written solely 
for vocal students, we should say, if you em- 
phasize the first note of every bar in common- 
time music with a strong accent, and the third 
note in the bar with a moderate accent—as- 
suming these notes te be crotchets—your sing- 
ing will be indeed like that of an automaton; 
and as phrases frequently end at the commence- 
ment of a bar, by accenting that final note you 
will be condemning yourself at once as being 
no musician, as well as a bad singer. But, of 
course, you would not think of accenting the 
last note or point of a phrase; nor would you 
accent your notes in the manner just referred 
to. You look at your phrases, and accent your 
notes according to the musical demands of each 
phrase. 

We now turn our attention more particular- 
ly to the listener. In speaking of accent, it is 
essential that the musical and the verbal ac- 
cent should be in thorough accord with each 
other. Although intelligent musicians in set- 
ting words to music are careful in this respect, 
there are many vocal pieces in existence in 
which there is a great want of agreement be- 
tween the words and the music, so far at least 
as accent is concerned. In songs that have 
been translated from another language into 
English, the disagreement spoken of is often 
to be seen. The attentive listener, though no 
musician, will soon be able to accustom him- 
self to look for the singer’s accents in the right 
place if he pay due regard to the words sung, 
for he will tnew which words should be em- 
phasized; and, assuming that the musical and 
verbal accent correspond, if he find that the 
singer has neglected his accent he will put that 
circumstance down to the debit side of the 
singer’s account in his estimation. He will be 
the better able to arrive at a correct judgment 
in this matter if all the singer’s words are dis- 
tinctly enunciated, and he does not have to 
give a part of his attention to the ‘‘ book of 
words ” he may be holding in his hand. 


SO Or Oe 
The Last Years of Beethoven. 


(The following reminiscences are among the most in- 
teresting of a long series of papers entitled: ‘‘Beethoven 
judged by his Contemporaries,” which the London 
Musical Standard translates from the French of M. Ngv- 
KOMM, in the Revue et Gasette Musicale.) 


The winter which followed the comparatively 
happy summer of 1825, was very sad. The malady 
from which Beethoven suffered became visibly 
aggravated. It was apparent that his days were 
numbered. 

“ Every evening he repairs to a little inn situated 
near his home. He asks for a glass;‘of beer, and 
smokes a long pipe. He sits with eyes closed, appa- 
rently asleep. If one of his friends address him in 
passing, he abruptly raises his head, and with a 
gruff laugh presents his pocket-book to the person 
who thus disturbs his ecstasy, in order that he may 
exchange with him some salutations and small re- 
marks. More frequently he writes his replies, in- 
stead of giving them verbally. Then, when he has 
appareatly slept some time, he draws a pocket-book 
from his pocket—of a larger size than the one he 
keeps for conversation—and begins to write, his 
eyes all the time half closed.” 

These lines are extracted from a young poet who 
was passing through Vienna, who recounted his im- 

ressions in a German paper some time after Beet- 
oven’s death. As the name of this young man 
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will not add anything to the interest of his account, 
we shall not give it; but inscribe, instead, the more 
important name_ of 


Franz Sonvusert. 


One weer. when the poet of whom we have 
spoken asked him how Beethoven could thus write? 


the anthor of the “ Roi des Aulnes” replied: 
“ He composes. 
“ But he writes words, not notes. 


“Tt is his way. He indicates the course of his 
ideas by words, and only occasionally employs notes. 
The art has become a sort of science with him.” 


These words may appear like a criticism on the 
part of Schubert. But it is notso, No one held 
the great master in greater reverence than he. On 
another occasion, when he beheld Beethoven ab- 
sorbed in composition, he said :— 


“The waters of the Danube will empty themselves 
into the sea many a time before the creations of this 
man will have been received with full comprehen- 
sion. And that not only because he is more sublime 
and more elevated than other musicians, but because 
he is also more complete. He is equally great in 
epic music and dramatic music, in the lyric etyle 
and the prosaic style. Ina word, he can do every- 
thing. He is to Mozart what Shakespeare is to 
Schiller. People understand Schiller, no one has 
as yet fully comprehended Shakespeare. Every- 
body understands Mozart. Those who know Beet- 
hoven say of him, that he has still an infinity of 
spirit and heart; and indeed he must have loved in 
an extraordinarily unfortunate manner, to have be- 
come plunged in such horrible melancholy.” 


Schubert’s mind was so constituted, that, in his 
greatest enthusiasm there mingled always a vein of 
causticity. We have said that he figured among 
the greatest admirers of the master. The reply that 
he made to one of his friends in a moment of confi- 
dence sufficiently proves it, 


He was singing to his friend one day some of his 
first Lieder, and asked him if he thought that he, 
Schubert, would ever do anything good. He was 
then quite young. 

The friend replied, that this was already done. 

“Ah, well, I persuade myself so, sometimes,” 
Schubert replied; ‘ but what can any one do, after 
Beethoven ?” 


For the first time for many years, Beethoven 
passed the summer (that of 1826) in Vienna. 


He was then, as is known, occupied in the termi- 
nation of several already commenced works. This 
epoch is a distressing one; and yet an incident 
sige attaches to it is not without a somewhat com- 
ic side, 


The account is from the pen of the Swedish 
writer, 
ATTERBOM, 


“My encounter with Beethoven” (thus this per- 
sonage expresses himself,) “deserves to be recorded. 
My friend, Doctor Jeitteles, undertook the introduc- 
tion. One scorching afternoon, we took our way to 
the house where Beethoven lived. We mounted 
two flights of stairs, we knocked; no one replied. 
We turned the button of the door; the antechamber 
wasempty. We knocked, no one came ; we knocked 
again, still the same silence —and yet we heard foot- 
steps inside. We decided to enter. What a scene 
presented itself to our eyes! Large sheets of paper 
marked all over with lines drawn with charcoal 
were hung over the wall which faced us, Beethoven 
had his back turned towards us: but in what a con- 
dition we beheld him! It was extremely hot, and 
he had removed his garments one after the other 
till only his shirt remained. He was hard at work, 
and wrote with a red pencil upon the folio lying be- 
fore him, beating the time, and striking chords upon 
a stringless piano. 


“Tt chanced that he did not happen to turn 
round. We did not dare to advance. To endeavor 
to attract his attention by coughing, or disturbing 
the furniture, was useless; he had not heard us. 
We were extremely ill at ease; and, without con- 
sulting each other, we slowly retired, trembling lest 
he should perceive our presence. It seemed to us 
ae had committed a crime of the highest mag- 
nitude. 


“When we were outside, Jeitteles said to me— 
‘Your end is not attained ; but you will be able to 
say—and I only shall be able to say it with you— 
I have seen Beethoven at work; I have seen him 
create,’” 





“T quitted him with this impression on my mind; 
and, in consequence, happier perhaps than as if he 
had entertained me with one of those commonplace 
conversations which the most elementary laws of 
politeness often impose upon men of genius.” 


~ 
> 
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Concerning Touch in Piano-Playing. 
By ARTHUR Mexs, Wesleyan College, Cincinnati, O. 


The excellent articles by Mr. W. 8. B. Mathews, 
which have of late appeared in your Journal, on 
pedagogical questions in musical instruction, en- 
courage me to give the results of careful investiga” 
tion and experiment on the same and kindred sub- 
jects treated of there, as it is evident that the inter- 
est in a truly scientific course of study, founded not 
only on a knowledge of the anatomical structure of 
the hand, but also on the very important consider- 
ation of psychological influences, is being more and 
more excited. The work of Adolph Kullak on 
“The Aesthetics of Piano-playing,” created a de- 
cided impression in German musical circles; and 
many of the valuable suggestions found in that 
work could certainly be introduced with advantage 
in our Methods and Instruction Books. But the 
efforts of that author, to point out the relation be- 
tween the mechanical and psychological sides of 
piano-playing, seem scarcely to have been so thor- 
oughly appreciated as the importance of the subject 
would warrant. As several points bearing on this 
very question have been enlarged upon by Mr. 
Mathews, a few words relating to the same prob- 
lem may not be amiss. The field for investigation 
in this particular direction is so very large and 
comparatively uncultivated, that I may be permitted 
to turn specially to the remarks made by Mr. Math- 
ews in No. 17 of your valuable Journal, “ Concern- 
ing Touch in Piano-Playing.” 


The universal want of ability to “color” the 
touch is certainly to be ascribed to the fact, that 
compound touches (coming from several joints sim- 
ultaneously) are taught at too early a stage of piano 
practice, whereby a perfect control over the sepa- 
rate joints employed is made most difficult. It is a 
physiological fact that the intensity of effort and its 
success depend upon the concentration of mind on 
one point, that is to say, one set of muscles. The 
most serious error made in piano instruction is, 
that the attention of the student is not eufficiently 
concentrated on those points only which are directly 
brought into activity, A naturally gifted pianist will 
have unusually sensitive finger-tips, and the gradu- 
ations of touch will be judged by him not so much 
through an analysis of the joints or muscles em- 
ployed in bringing out a certain effect, as by the 
sensation which is produced through the nerves of 
the fingers, in performing this certain motion. A 
short staccato, for instance, (and here distinction 
between positive and negative staccato must be 
carefully made) will produce on the performer's 
nervous system, through the nerves of the fingers, 
an impression in direct relation to the effect of the 
blow. The sensation produced through the ner- 
vous system in executing a passage must impress 
itself on the mind with the utmost accuracy, and 
come to the consciousness, thus enabling the per- 
former by renewing this sensation through muscu- 
lar action, to bring about the very same effect at 
will again and again. The purely automatic move- 
ments of the fingers, which*are the result of innum- 
erable repetitions of precisely the same succession 
of efforts, and which invariably produce a mechan- 
ical and unsympathetic touch, are principally 





the result of failing to develop the sensitive- 


ness of the nerves of the fingers. The difficulties 
which arise from the construction of the hand, such 
as weakness of the fourth and fifth fingers, are of 
course not meant here, as these can be removed on- 
ly by developing the muscles through mechanical 
practice, although here too the training will be 
materially aided by constant mental concentration 
and not, as Dreyschock and others teach, by purely 
mechanical work, simultaneously with the perform- 
ance of which a book may be read or the mind oth- 
erwise diverted—but those motions are referred. to, 
which are retarded by the want of ability to con- 
centrate the mind with sufficient rapidity and im- 
petus on the muscles to be brought into play. The 
difference of piano mechanics and technics must here, 
as at every atage of study, be carefully observed. 
The clinging pressure must therefore be insisted 
upon not only because it will strengthen the mus- 
cles, but because it will make perception and reflex 
action become perfect and well defined. The neces- 
sity of developing the muscles and bringing their 
activity to consciousness demands that the attack 
should be most decided, and brought about by rais- 
ing the fingers high, as Plaidy and Koehler very 
emphatically teach. The legato touch will be suc- 
cessfully developed if care is taken that the weight 
of the hand (the resisting power after the blow) be 
at no time removed from the finger, but shifted from 
one finger to the other. [See introductory remarks 
to Koehler’s “ Laufer Studion.”] This will at the 
same time cause the nerves to transmit a constant 


current of sensation, which, as long as it is uninter- 
rupted, and comes from one finger only at a time, 
will give the best idea of what legato touch ought 
to be, namely a constant and unbroken pressure on 
one key or the other (one key only at a time, of 
course.) Sebastian Bach’s style of playing, as de. 
scribed in Forkel’s biography, will give excellent 
information as to the correct manner of playing 
legato. The danger which arises from calling in- 
to activity any other than the knuckle joint (before 
the normal firm touch has thoroughly become flesh 
and blood with the pupil) lies in the tendency to 
assist the blow with motions coming from the first 
and second finger joints. In playing the F seale 
downwards, for instance, the fourth and fifth fingers 
will generally be kept contracted until the moment 
of passing them over the thumb, when they will be 
extended ; in striking B flat the fourth finger being 


again contracted sympathetically with the third, 
which is preparing to press down A, will produce 
too loud a tone and generally play it slightly stac- 
cato. It is one of the greatest difficulties to deliver 
the blow from the knuckle joint, while the finger 
joints remain firm and immovable. Koehler’s differ- 
ent positions of the hand, made necessary by the 
short fingers (the thumb and fifth) half on black and 
half on white keys, wholly on black and on white 
keys, point to the necessity of adapting the degree 
of extension of the fingers to the succession of white 
and black kcys, thus securing a quiet position of 
the hand. As regards the staccato, there are doubt- 
less two classes, the one, the positive staccato, in 
which the starting point is a small distance above 
the key, and which is produced by a blow from 
above and the sudden rebounding of the finger from 
the key ; the second, the negative staccato, in which 
the starting point is the surface of the key and 
which is caused by pressure and a sudden relaxa- 
tion, by which the finger is rapidly thrown from 
the key. Pupils of Prof. Kullak, in Berlin, will re- 
member how carefully he discriminated between 
these two classes of staccato touch. It is only in 
the hope that others more competent and experi- 
enced will take sufficient interest to write on simi- 
lar questions—that these few remarks are offered 
after careful study and observation, 
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Production of the “ Antigone” of Sopho- 
cles at Dresden. : 


(From an Occasional Correspondent of the Advertiser.) 


Drrspen, Dec. 8, 1877. 


Of all people the Germans appear to be those who 
most truly regard the stage as @ means of educa- 
tion and mental culture. rather than as a mere insti- 
tution for entertainment and an agreeable invention 
for passing away the time. With laudable perse- 
verance they offer to the public, at not infrequent 
intervals during the season, various works of their 
great dramatists, and in Dresden it has for some 
time been the custom on one evening in every 
week through the winter to reduce the entrance 
fees to inconsiderable sums, so that the poorer 
classes may be afforded an opportunity to form an 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of dramatic 
art. 

Besides the more stirring plays of Shakespeare 
and Schiller, the theatre directors do not fear to 
place upon the stage poems almost devoid of dra- 
matic action, like Goethe’s “ Iphigenia” and “ Tor- 
quato Tasso,” Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise,” etc., 
nor do they shrink from occasionally producin 
Goethe's “ Faust,” the beginning of which is so fille 
with lengthy speeches, and whose representation, 
even in the ebridged acting edition, lasts from. four 
totive hours. To young minds still, as the Ger- 
mans say, ‘im Werden—in the act of becoming,— 
the witnessing of such works of art is of great val- 
ue, as it brings them into a new and more ideal 
world, where the pettinesses of actual life disappear 
and its great emotions exist, refined and elevated, 
in a half intangible atmosphere, while the ear is 
tuned to an appreciation of the beauties of language 
and gains an unconscious conception of its myriad 
possibilities, and the intellect finds food for reflec- 
tion and thought.in the poet’s resolution of those 
protlems which he treats. For the many foreign- 
ers, too, who flock to the German cities, it is most 
advantageous to have the characters which they 
have studied in books presented to them in the ap- 
propriate setting of costume and scene, and that 
they are thus enabled to take, as it were, an objec- 
tive view of that which before they have seen only 
through the medium of their own fancy. 

For some years Sophocles’s “ Antigone,” admira- 

bly translated into German by Donner, has held its 
place upon the German stage, and to the beauty and 
dignity of the drama itself is added the charm of 
the music Mendelssohn composed for it, heard last 
winter in Boston with so much pleasure from the 
Apollogclub, As one enters the theatre he finds the 
stage entirely disclosed to view, the curtain, as well 
as the usual change of scene and division into acts, 
being abolished for this evening. The stage is di- 
vided, in imitation of the Greek stage, into two 
planes,—the principal actors standing upon the up- 
= plane, the chorzs having their position on the 
ower, while the two are connected by a staircase 
ascending on either side. The background repre- 
sents the entrance to Creon’s palace. On the right 
are ge and a gateway, on the left the same with 
the first, trees of a grove appearing beyond. Inthe 
middle of the foreground is a Grecian altar piled 
with thyrsi and wreaths. 

For the full apprehension of the underlying pa- 
thos of the “ Antigone,” the main facts of the story 
of Edipus must be briefly recalled. (Edipus, igno- 
rant of his true origin, accidentally meets Ais father 
and kills him ; then, having slain the Sphinx who 
had been: devastating the Theban territory, he re- 
ceives, as the promised reward, the hand of his 
mother, Jocasta, in marriage, becomes ruler over 
Thebes. and has by Jocasta two sons and two daugh- 
ters, Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone and Ismene, 
When, after the lapse of years, the secret of his 
birth is disclosed to him, and he discovers what 
crimes he has unwittingly committed, he is seized 
with horror and deprives himself of his eyesight; 
then (Jocasta having already taken her own life), 
he is cast out by the people and wanders forth from 
Thebes. On his sad way Antigone accompanies 
him ; she is the support ef his feeble steps and the 
sight of his blinded eyes, and fulfilling her tender 
office we meet her in “ (Edipus in Colonus,” when 
she bids farewell to the dearly beloved and long- 
attended father, who, clothed in more important 
honors than in the days of his first prosperity, is 
caught up amid thunder and lightning to the abode 
of the immortals—like the prophet Elijah, to whom 
there came “a fiery chariot, with fiery horses, and 
took him away to heaven.” 





With the apotheosis of CEdipus, Sophocles’s play 
of “ C£dipus in Colonus” ends, but the imagina- 
tion follows Antigone grieving for the loss of the 
dear burden, and with all the horror of her house’s 
history upon her, back to Thebes, where await her 
the dissensions of her two brothers, each of whom 
claims the crown, the apprehension of war, and 
finally the terrors of the siege itself, when seven 
proud chiefs come against Thebes’s seven gates, 
when brother fights against brother and each falls 
by the other’s hand. All these woes has Antigone 
suffered and survived, when, at the beginning of 
the play which bears her name, she appears before 
us, and in spite of them all, as if for future compen- 
sation for the desolate loneliness into which she is 
plunged, has been formed a bond which promises 

er “ the bridal-song, and the joy of marriage, the 
blessing of wedlock and the happiness of children.” 
She is the betrothed of Hamon, son of Creon, and 
we hope for her the dawn of a brighter day upon a 
near horizon. But this isnot to be. Hteocles, who 
fell in defence of Thebes, has received funeral hon- 
ors, but Creon has decreed that the body of Poly- 
nices, who fought against the city, shall remain un- 
buried, exposed to the birds of prey, an abomina- 
tion in the eyes of gods and men. In defiance of 
Creon’s command Antigone sets forth to cover with 
earth, as best she may, her brother’s remains, With 
this the play begins, and then comes a chorus of re- 
joicing for the triumph of Thebes over her enemies, 
at the close of which Creon, arrayed in scarlet and 
white robes, issues from his palace and formally re- 
peats his decree concerning Polynices's corpse. 

Terrible anger seizes him when he hears that, in 
_ of his order, the dust has been sprinkled upon 
the body ; and when the culprit is discovered to be 
Antigone, she is condemned to death. Calm and 
beautiful, she stands before the incensed king and 
receivee the sentence which his indignation utters. 
Firm and unshaken, with indescribably tender dig- 
nity, she insists upon the respect due to the gods of 
the under-world and on her duties as a sister, “Nicht 
mit zu hassen, mit zu heben bin ich da!” But 
neither her explanation, the entreaties of Hamon, 
nor the expostulations of the chorus of Theban cit- 
izens, can soften Creon’s stern determination; Anii- 
gone is led out to die, This is the most thrilling and 
beautiful part ef the play. In language, which rolls 
and swells in waves of sorrow, in the reaction which 
follows the first sublime indifference to fate, and as 
the chill of the approaching grave sends a shiver to 
her young breast, Antigone laments her lot and the 
lot of her doomed house. The orchestra follows 
the pauses of her recitation, and at times sustains 
it with wailings deeper than words, more powerful 
than speech, while at the close of the strophe and 
antistrophe, the chorus takes up the burden of her 
griefs. A last address to the city of Thebes, to its 
gods and its chief men on whom she calls to witness 
her undeserved fortune, and she is seized by the 
servants who are to execute Creon’s will. She strug 
gles in their grasp, throws herseif suppliant for one 
moment before the altar, and in the next a black 
veil is flung over her and she is led away, while a 
thrill of horror pierces the heart of the spectator, 
and the orchestra follows her departure with som- 
bre chords. 


The action, which has flowed in a steady stream 
from the beginning, seems to slacken a little now 
in interest and give one time to breathe, when Tei- 
resias enters and foretells misery to Creon if the body 
of Polynices remains unburied. Moved at last by 
his predictions and by the urgent entreaties of the 
chorus, Creon revokes his former decree, and has- 
tens himself to release Antigone from the tomb, 
where she had been buried alive. Here follows the 
one bright spot amid all the gloom, the one relief 
from the tragic influence of the whoie play, as the 
chorus crown themselves with wreaths, seize the 
thyrsi, and, waving them in the air, march about 
the altar, singing with powerful voice a hymn to 
Bacchus. But the exultation is of short duration. 
Antigone has hanged herself in her narrow prison, 
from which she knew noescape. Hamon has fallen 
upon his sword. Hurydice, his mother, on hearing 
the fatal tidings kills herself, and Creon is left alone 
amid the ruin and desolation he has caused. Hor- 
rible end! Tragedy far more terrible than deat:., 
or than any wrong by which he might have suf- 
fered, to stand thus, surrounded by the corpses of 
all those who meant for him hope, and love, and 
joy, and to know that with his own hand he had 
laid them low, The body of Hamon is borne off 
the stage, Creon following, The doors in the back- 

round, which had opened, exposing to view the 

lead Kurydice, slowly close again. The chorus, 
with an admonition to man that the foundation of 





happiness is wisdom, that he should never forget to 
reverence the gods, and that he shall surely expiate 
insolence and rashness, move off the stage, leaving it 
empty as at first, while the orchestra completes the 
profound impression made upon the mind with its 
appropriate parting notes. 

L. W. J. 


in 


Mendelssohn in Paris 


A LETTER FROM JACQUES ROSENHAIN. 


Str.—I have just read in the last number of the 
Gazette Musicale de Paris a very interesting article 
on M. Adolphe Jullien’s essay, entitled Mende’ssohn 
@ Paris en 1831. The writer says among other 
things :— 

‘*M. Jullien’s special object has been to prove that 
Mendelssohn was far from haying formed so unfavora- 
ble an opinion as biographers have stated of Paris and 
French artists.” 

To back up this assertion and to show how far 
Mendelssohn was from entertaining feelings inimi- 
cal to France and French artists, I now lay before 
you a letter, hitherto unpublished, from him, which 
he wrote me in 1842. Ina conversation I had at 
that epoch with Habeneck, who honored me with 
his friendship, I told him how much I thought it 
was to be regretted that Mendelssohn’s works were 
still so little known in Paris. Hereupon, Habeneck 
commissioned me to write and inform Mendelssohn 
that he was resolved to have several of Mendels- 
sohn’s compositions performed at the Conservatory, 
and also to take steps at the Opera to procure him 
a libretto. The following letter from Mendelssohn 
is an answer to my own, and you will see with 
what respect he speaks of Habeneck, and how much 
a he attaches to the opinion of the French 
public.——I remain, etc., 





Jacques Rosennaln. 
— Baden, 15th November, 1877. 


“ Berlin, 13th January, 1842. 


“My D&AR ROSENHAIN.—I was very much pleased at 
hearing directly from you, and being enabled to con- 
clude that you have remained, what ie one were, 
my dear, kind, and indulgent friend. thousand thanks 
from the bettom of my heart. Only, next time, you must 
not speak to me at such length of my affairs but of your 
own. Of these you do not say a word, and yet they form 
a subject, 1 should take the greatest pleasure in hearing 
re talk about. Remedy thisin your next missive, which, 

tis to be hoped, I shall soon receive. Come! acontinu- 
ation of our conversation as we returned from our walk 
from Gohlis to Leipsic! Do you siill remember it? I 
received your piece in B minor,* a few weeks ago, with 
aline from your pen. It pleased me extremely, and 
completely recalled the happy time in hae gas = I have 
often and often thanked you in my mind. But now I 
should like to know what you have new. I have heard 
something about an opera, but are there no pieces for 
= piano, no songs, etc.? Write and tell me every- 

hing. 

“The W ... 8 spend the winter here (it is true that 
one of them is betrothed); but fancy how I should rise 
in their estimation if I were to take them fresh intelli- 
gence of what you are Sent too, how I should 

lease my wife, who is, as she always will be, your faith- 

ul pupil and admirer; who begs me to remember her to 
you; and who, thank Heaven, is, like the children, as 
well as one could wish. We are leading a somewhat dis- 
sipated life here; we think every day of the good time 
Rast, and should very much like to return to Leipsic. 
hether there is any chance of this desire being realized, 
we shall see between this and a few months. hat you 
say concerning my works and their performance in Par- 
is interested me deeply; receive my best thanks. ButI 
must confess that I do not prowise myself a great success. 
If, while remaining in the path I have pursued, I should 
at some future date, succeed in composing better and 
more characteristic works, I may perhaps hope to see 
one or other of them make its way in Paris as elsewhere; 
but I doubt this, as regards what I have done up to now; 
the compositions in question are not sufficiently differ- 
ent from those where you are. However, as you may 
imagine, it will be a greet — and a great honor for 
me if anything of mine is performed in Paris, aud es- 
pecially if a man like Habeneck interests himself in the 
matter. Present him my best, my very best regards. I 
entertained in years gone by a great liking for him, and 
he was then 80 good and kind towards me that I have 
pe ae oe of him ever since, not only with reepect and 
adiniration, but with true gratitude, Please kindly tell 
him this, and give him my most affectionate com- 
pliments. 

“ The metronomical directions for my St. Paul are 
be found in the large score, which is {ndispensable ae 
the performance. you think it would be well to com- 
mence with “ Fingal’s Cave?” Should not Habeneck 
rather try, at any rate, the four overtures, or at least 
three, at a rehearsal, so as to choose the one best suited 
to the members of the orchestra? I should very much 
wish him to do so, and I earnestly beg, through you, 
that he will. Please tell me, when an opportunity of- 
fers, whether he yields to ed request; and, in case he 
does, correct a typeqrogntoe error in the score and the 
parts of the Meeresstille: the allegro should be marked 
alla breve A t7 instead of ; the movementis very quick; 
half-a-ba 8 worth about a crotchet—as in the last 
piece of Beethoven’s Symphony in A. 


“I write an opera for Paris! You know how strong i 
my desire to have a libretto by Scribe; you know t t 


* “ Podme pour piano,” Op. 24. 
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for years I have been yearning with all my heart for a 
uine, fine dramatic notion. But to come out in Par- 
fe with a first work of the kind is beset with such diffi- 
culties, that I really could not think of your proposal 
before having had one or two operas played in Germany, 
and unfortunately I do not yet see a chance of es 
of the sort, that is, a subject or a good libretto. 
But thank Habeneck for his kind intention in this in- 
stance also, and ask him, if he knows any and fine 
subject, for Heaven’s sake to inform me of it. I should 
consider this as the greatest service anyone could do me 
in my artistic career. 
“ Please present my best compliments to Eckert, who, 
a short time since, transmitted me yours; kindly tell 
him I have not yet received the pieces of which he spoke 
tome. Should you see Baillot or Chopin remember me 
tothem. And now enough for to-day. Adieu; write 
soon, and remain as attached as ever to yours, most 


trul. 
si FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.” 








Von Buelow’s Notes of Travel.* 


Or would you prefer a title: ‘Inappropriate Remarks 
on Things in General,” O my ted — of many 
years? I at once call your attention to the fact that one 
part of the above heading may agree too well with the 
contents of my articles, and that — may feel bound 
suddenly to stop your recent puff of my talent as a wri- 
ter of operatic notices (of course, at watering-places on- 
ly.) By the way, was not there a slight flavor of iron: 
about that said puff? Is it quite certain that you di 
not mean to characterize me as a Jack-of-all-trades? 
However, be that as it may,— 


“Bin fremd dem Literatentreiben, 
Kann ungedruckt im Pulte bleiben.” 


The fact is, it amuses meto chat, purposelessly, with 
you, publicé or privatim, andI am amply rewarded for 
my trouble by a friendly smile from you in your study. 
I have, unfortunately, no connection with the ideal Cor- 
inth, where the much-lauded fair friends of Herren 
Eckert, Hiller, and Lindau are said to thrive, and I some- 
times suffer from a yearning to unbosom myself. It 
matters, therefore, little to me whether you preserve the 
dry flowers of my ink-bottle in your herborarium of epis- 
tolary celebrities, or Our friend Pohl, poor 
fellow, is unfortunately not in so enviable a position. 
It was absolutely necessary for his “Friendly Letters 
from Bayreuth” to be printed at any price. To ensure 
his pamphlet’s appearing with any approach to neatness 
of form, he was compelled, nohlens pohlens, to dedicat 
it to the editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, the 
second husband of Herr Brendell’s widow. 

He would probably have been glad enough to select a 
falr being Foun =f and prettier than the individual 
chosen, as hie addressee; Herr Pohl, however, like my- 
self, seems unable to obtain letters of recommendation 
to Corinth. But this is enough in the way of pre- 
lude, as the key is settled. 
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BRUSSELS. 
2th October. 


Thomas dead.—Meyerbeer still alive—Robert ... but 
not the Devil... and Richard... but not Coeur_ 
de-Lion.—Gratification, despite the police, of theim. 
pulse to manufacture operas. — Conductororial 
pantomimism.—Sansculottism in the Pianoforte 
Playing of the present Day. 

You see, respected Sir, that I have not been in 
America quite for nothing; I have gone through a 
course of study of the Yankee newspaper style, and 
it is with unconcealable satisfaction that I perceive 
spreading over your features a look of electric ex- 

tation, like that in the case of a “ fifth,” at the 
ourth desk of the first fiddles in the hall of the Ge- 
wandhaus, when a new Canonic Suite is being 
played. Do not be alarmed, I am not cruel, and you 
shall not snap, or “ go off with a bang,” like the fifth 
in question. I can now quite — the feeling, 
for, on Thursday evening, I myself was very near 
it—“ going off with a bang,” to wit—in the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, at one time with rage and at another 

with weariness. Had I been a crowd in myself I 

might have confounded the little successor of the 

t Auber at the Conservatory with the whole- 
sale murderer of the same name at Bremen, trans- 
lating dynamite by embétement. (He has nothing to 
do with Theodore Thomas of New York.) I say: 

“near it;” I was saved solely by the partially very 

admirable manner in which the persons engaged 

performed their tasks, and by the friendly way in 
which my colleague and respected neighbor in the 

parquet, M. Louis Brassin, shared my torture. I 

shall speak further of my benefactor presently, when 

I have somewhat got over my excitement; the lat- 

ter would render me without more ado capable even 

of “ praising asses,” were such a course not forbid- 
den oe the virtue which after we have cut our wis- 
dom teeth becomes a duty; I mean modesty. The 
fact is that it was especially myself who was the 

“ass,” for having had the hardihood to appeal from 

the miserable impression produced on me by the 

rusal of Hamlet in the piano-forte score to the 
mpression acoustically receivable from a scenic 
representation. 


*From the Leipsic Signale, edited by Herr Senff. Trans- 
lated In the London Msteal World. 





The empty nothingness, devoid of all special 
physiognomy, which marks Thomas's music, as like- 
wise its pretentious conceit, was then for the first 
time apparent to me in all its glaring brightness. 
Even in purely technical matters, euch as the in- 
strumentation, where Meyerbeer has shown us that, 
like Vatel, a man may by skilful preparation render 
even boot-soles palateable, I was most bitterly dis- 
appointed. The only miserable joke my ear came 
across was in the second act: the goings on, not so 
droll as repulsive, of a saxophone which was new 
to me, a bastard of bass-clarinetand English horn, 
a pair of wooden bellows, certainly not generated 
by any natural combination, and therefore, thank 
heaven, not destined to live. Do not think, my 
dear Herr Senff, that I went to the theatre afflicted 
with German prejudices or specific musical whims. 
The sounds of Fidelio, the opera with which I had 
entered on my duties as conductor, had completely 
died out of my ears, and, shortly before leaving 
Hanover, I had thrown my whole heart into direct- 
ing the production of La Muette de Portici and Lu- 
crezia ia, Still less, though a Wagnerite de la 
veille (I have been one for thirty-five years, that is, 
from the very first performance of Rienzi at Dres- 
den, in October, 1842), am I to be reckoned among 
the adversaries of the great Giacomo; on the con- 
trary. With the approbation of my new chief and 
old colleague, Herr von Bronsart, I hope to give 
during this present season a comparatively model 
performance of ots, such as the latter 
work needs (unfortunately !) more than Lohengrin, 
which, by the way, can be and is given as it ought to 
be given, in Munich alone, where it is so performed 
par ordre de Mufti. Nor has my reverence for 
Shakespeare ever excited me to consider it a crime, 
in MM. Verdi and Taubert, for instance, to transfer 
Macbeth to music-paper, though I cannot help think- 
ing that with his ige Weiber von Windsor (Mer- 
ui] Wives of Windsor) Otto Nicolai did the great 

riton higher honor. The boldness of philosophiz- 
ing in notes (the setting of the soliloquy, “ To be, or 
not to be,” to a certain extent the most endurable 
bit in the opera, is, however, purl borrowed 
from Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust) would, moreover 
not have offended me in the least ; I became inured 
to this sort of oe ge te by earnest intention, 
from Tristan und . So, naively sine ira et stu- 
dio, I listened to M. Thomas's strains (“abgeschiedene 
Vielfrassweis,” as David sings in Die Meistersinger), 
and, thanks to M. Brassin’s spiritual consolation, 
continued listening up to Ophelia’s scene of nata- 
tion at the end of the fourth act, The result is 
short: a most aw conviction on my part of 
the rottenness of this usurper of the inheritance left 
by Meyerbeer, Halévy, and Auber, and the most 
open-mouthed astonishment at those gentlemen who 
lay down the law, and who are incapable of distin- 
guishing apparent life and apparent death. There 
s no doubt that M. Thomas writes correctly, and 
“academically,” if you like, something in the same 
fashion that M. Jules Simon conducts politics; but 
mere smoke is the most the absence of talent in him 
can produce, accompanied, as the latter is, by such 
importance that, in its want of character and style, 
it cannot clear even the rock, want of taste, a rock 

nerally avoided by educated French musicians. 

erdi, with all his former roughness, and even with 
his present notions, is quite another kind of 
fellow, and M. Thomas is not above levying the 
most continuous loans on him. I say nothing of 
Gounod ; that com r’s want of character. or eu- 
phemistically speaking, his “eclecticism,” has meth- 
od about it, and in his own circle he has notions 
which his intellectual guardians did not possess be- 
fore him. In a word, he belongs at all events to the 
first of the two classes of operatic composers into 
which I would divide the entire species—though the 
worthy non-elect among the so-called “German” 
incapables desirous of musicalizing dramatically will 
not agree very cordially with the notion—the said 
two classes being chose who can add something to the 
hurdy-gurdy, and those who are compelled to borrow 
the most necessary things from it, The dislike I en- 
tertain for those of the last sort—a dislike I am 
least capable of surmounting when, devoured by the 
same thirst for success as their more frivolous but 
more highly gifted brethren, they pretend to the 
orchestra and the critics (they are not able to swin- 
dle the singers and the public), that it is solely from 
“ modesty ” that they neglect the means of success 
—induces me now panels to beg Herr ven Flo- 
tow’s pardon for all the rude thi once written 
and spoken by me against him. "When, at a period 
of such operatic poverty, of such noisy sterility as 
the present, Master Giacomo is loudly cried down, 
and the pigmies of to-day, jealous of his triumphs, 








appeal, as they cry him down, to the Olympian 
audacities whic Robert Schumann hurled against 
the presumed Antichrist, forty, and Richard Wag- 
ner twenty-five years ago, we must simply reply: 
Quod licet Jovi non Ticet Bovi. Schumann unders 
just as much about an opera as Rossini understood 
about a symphony ; Wagner was guilty of injustice 
with greater consciousness, honnh he may be ex- 
cused in consideration of the hard laws of a “ strug- 
gle for existence.” But “ everything has happened 
efore,” says Ben Akiba ; let the reader call to mind 
how adverse Weber was to Beethoven, etc. Epig- 
oni, however, who do not deserve being named in 
the same day with Wagner, even asa specific musi- 
cian, and whose most striking success will never 
equal the fiasco d’estime achieved by Genoveva, 
should, before they are bold enough to try to write 
operas, poke their respected noses a trifle further 
into the scores of men like Meyerbeer, Halévy, and 
Auber, and see whether they possess sufficient tal- 
ent to derive some little practical benefit from the 
process. The more sensible among them might 
then come down a peg or two and grow rather dis- 
heartened, which would be all the better for poor 
operatic conductors, For the others, I will cite the 
winged words of Arthur Schopenhauer: “ When a 
book and a head cannon together and produce a hollow 
sound, that is, once for all, not the fault of the book.” 


But do you not think, my dear Herr Senff, that it 
is time for me to conclude my digression? “The 
art of wearying consists in holding nothing back,” 
says a French moralist. I will, therefore, cure m 
attack of sentimentality by a bit of triviality, an 
quickly tell you something which will interest you 
most deeply. It is that Mdlle. Hamackers, though 
no longer a young, was a very excellent, and, vocal- 
ly, blameless, Ophelia, and that M. Devoyod, who 
played Hamlet for the first time, achieved a success 
as brilliant as it was merited. The chorus aston- 
ished me by its precision and freshness; and the or- 
chestra was, in every respect, wonderfully good. I 
was agreeably impressed by the deep depth of the 
space it occupied, so indispensable an element for 
the promotion of discreet accompaniment, without 
anything threadbare about the tone ; I was less edi- 
fied with the arrangement which strives to realize 
the old periwig-principle of separating the strings 
from the wind with the reform introduced at Berlin 
by “Cesar” Spontini, nearly sixty years ago (and 
long since adopted in large towns like Vienna, Mu- 
nich, Dresden, etc.) It is true that bow instruments 
ran correctly like a red thread through the whole 
territory, but the contrast, equally important for 
audience and performers, between brass and wood 
had been neglected. The person of the evening 
who possessed the greatest attraction for me was 
the conductor, M. wae a brother of the well- 
known virtuoso on the piano and Conservatory- 
professor. He is one of the most circumspect, most 
gifted with delicate feeling, most ‘“ ubiquitousish,” 
and consequently most warm-blooded and most ac- 
tive of his “caste.” These conductorial pantomim- 
ics ruffle me less than others, as I know the reasons 
which make them necessary in complicated modern 
works, The inhabitants of small German towns, 
accustomed to pitiless metronomes of flesh and (not 
too much) blood, who, for instance, had never wit- 
nessed a operatic performance in Italy, take 
great umbrage at them, and, not having the courage 
to look over the conductor, are apt to complain that 
their enjoyment is interfered with, 1 est difficile de 
contenter tout le monde et son pére. Such must be the 
consolation of a man when people find fault with 
him, and when, not having learnt to squint, he is 
unable to combine the discharge of his duty, which 
is to signal orders for preparation, of encourage- 
ment, and of animadversion to the four quarters of 
the compass, with a stylobatic bearing of the upper 
portion of his body. 

And now, by way of farewell to-day, a word of 
thanks to my faithful companion in oe M. 
Brassin! I cannot tell you, O my respected pat- 
ron, what good it did me at length to meet once 
more a “real pianist in trowsers.” Such beings, 
especially when real individualities, have now be- 
come as rare as the “ pianists in petticoats” have 
become legionary. And—your hands on your 
hearts, ye admirers of the fair sex—is there one pi- 
anoforte virtuoso who can artistically reproduce, 
for instance, Beethoven’s G major concerto, Op. 58, 
unless he knows the score inside-out and upside— 
down? But can any fair pianists do so, except their 

meen, Mad. Clara Schumann | It is not difficult to 
raw a conclusion. Ladies’ emancipation is begin- 
ning to discredit pianoforte playing. The gap oc- 
casioned by Carl Tausig’s early death has not yet 
been filled up; I believe, however, that it may be 
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by M. Louis Brassin. Despite his grey hair, he is 
as fresh, bodily and intellectually, as he is mature ; 
he has, hitherto, not condescended to be his own 
propagandist, though his talent, as a composer as 
well as an executant, would have fully ~~ ed such 
acourse. He sacrificed long since all interest in 
himself to his “ Nibelungen belief.” 
phrases of fragments from Der Ring are the best 
and most useful things I have seen. Yet he, by no 
means, belongs to the non-independent Bayreuthe- 
rians,* whose organ is the Fritzian Monitor of lead- 
ing Motives. His three new pianoforte studies: 
“ Impressions d’Automne,” for performance at con- 
certs, I warmly recommend to all those among my 
colleagues who are good enough to consider me not 
quite incompetent in such matters. He is moreover 
meditating a second Concerto—so it is time to think 
about the first. 


Perhaps it is rather like offering you mustard af- 
ter dinner, my dear Herr Senff,} it I recall to your 
mind an amusing anecdote, dating from 1852, and 
related of Dr. Liszt and Chevalier de Kontski at 
Darmstadt; Lut it is worth warming up again. 

Attired in his most magnificent Spanish uniform 
@ la Marfori, the Polish martyr in search of court- 
concerts called upon the Grand Ducal Capellmeister, 
and solemnly offered, in the guise of a present, the 
first copy of his latest offspring in the instructive 
line: L’Indispensable du Pianiste, to the said Grand 
Ducal official. ‘ My dear friend,” observed the lat- 
ter, “ when you again want to indulge in a bit of 
humbug, you may as well do it in a slightly less 
rococo style. For my part I can assure you, as a 

erson not entirely devoid of experience in such af- 
airs, that I know of only one real indispensable du 
pianiste—and that is a decent pair of trowsers.”— 
Countersigned,—Hans von Bugtow. 


*In the German expression ‘‘ Bay-Reuthknechte” there 


is a verbal jingle not to be reproduced in English.— 
TRANSLATOR. 


His new para- 


+The reader, if unacquainted with German, must 
know that Senf--which, with the exception of an / too 
little, is the name of the editor of the Signale—signifies 
—— What signifies it, if it does?—TRANs- 
OR. 


Music in Leipzig. 
THE SEVENTH GEWANDHAUS CONCERT—JOACHIM'S 
WONDERFUL VIOLIN PLAYING—THE FOURTH 
EUTERPE CONCERT. 





(Correspondence of the Philada, Evening Bulletin.] 


LEIPziG, Nov. 30, 1877.—The programme of the sey- 
enth Gewandhaus concert last evening, was a remarka- 
ble one, from the fact of Joseph Joachim being present- 
ed in a double capacity—that of violinist and p " 
As the first he is known the wide world over to be with- 
out a rival-—a very Liszt of violinists. To see him play 
is scarcely less interesting than his playing; his bearing 
is manly and full of dignity, and nothing more exquis- 
itely graceful than his bowing can be conceived. He is 
fully conscious of his wonderful powers, which, howev- 
er, like a true artist, he ever and always only uses 
towards the achievement of the very highest ends. In 
this respect he is a noble example for many artists who, 
having acquired the means, use these as an end. 

The composer Joachim is constantly and rapidly de- 
veloping; his Overture is proof of this, which certainly, 
without speaking disparagingiy of violinists, wonld nev- 
er lead one to infer that it had been written by one who 
has gained all his laurels as master of an instrument to 
which, unlike the piano and its harmonies, everything 
but pure melody is foreign. 

The whole programme of the concert was as follows: 





Variations, on theme of Haydn.............. Brahms 
Concerto for violin, A MinOFr...........-e+e eee iotti 
Entr’act and Ballet music from “ Ali Baba,” 
Cherubini 
Barcarole and Scherzo, for violin.............. Spohr 
Elegische—Overture............-seeeeeeeeeee Joachim 
Symphony, F major, No. 8........s.seeeee+ Beethoven 


The orchestral compositions, and especially the sym- 
pes » Were played with the abandon and spirit charac- 

ristic of this rare combination of musicians; they al- 
ways play, never disappoint, and not seldom, when an 
exceptionally good star reigns over their concerts, their 
performances partake of the nature of the ideal and the 
wonderful. 

Joachim, of course, was enthusiastically greeted, and, 
equally of course, did he show himself worthy of the 
a ovation, for such it really was. He played only 

ike Joachim, the one, peerless and unrivalled. The 
whole was one of the “ good star”’ concerts. 


The fourth Euterpe concert, last Tuesday, had this pro- 
0: 





gramm 
Overture, Op. 124...... eens sees eecnvccecse 
Concerto, E minor..........+.ssesees ovecccece 
Sympnony, C major....-..-sesesssesececcees 





Piano Solos: 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 1, 
Berceuse, : Seek uaceeeese ..»..Chopin 
Scherzo, B minor, 
» * Anacreon,”’....... BEd ewdeccdes Cherubini 


Hermann Scholtz, from Dresden, was the soloist. He 
is one of the few good Chopin players, having a touch 
delicate in the extreme, but scarcely of sufficient 
strength. This want was not felt in the compositions 
he pia » —- perhaps, in parts of the Scherzo. 
But Schumann and thoven, ey sterner hand- 
ling, would suffer serious] under his soft fingers. He 
is a refined und highly-gifted pianist, and also not un- 
favorably known as a com r. His composition, 
which was beautifully played by him, is, not on! M in key, 
but also in form and Style, in sympathy with Chopin's 
famous concerto, without, however, even approximate- 
ly reaching up to his great model, this most charming of 
tone-poems. He was much applauded, and added a Ma- 
turka of Chopin. 

The orchestral compositions were played admirably. 
The phony on the programme is not the well-known 
one of Schubert in the same key, but an arrangement 
for orchestra, by Joachim, of one of Schubert’s four- 
hand compositions for piano—Op. 140. The arranger 
has apparently overlooked one namely, that in 
compositions written for the piano, with its jee ef 
of sound produced by qnickly and cris ly played pas- 
sages, such effects cannot be reproduced by the orches- 
tra, and as a symphony, which form of composition re- 
quires a much broader handling. oe ae 

I will only give the programme of the second Gewand- 
haus soirée: 


Trio—For stringed instruments, ba ®.. 





~~ 


.. Beethoven 






Quintet—Piano and strings, Op .Saint-Saéns 
Quintet—Strings, E flat.......... ....-Mozart 
Italian Concerto—For piano.... Bach 


The composer of the piano quintet was also the 
pianist. 

The operas during the week have been Weber’s Frey- 
schilte, Mozart’s Marriage vf Figaro, Gluck’s Armida and 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Joun F. HIMMELSBACH. 





Nov. 7.—The eighth Gewandhaus concert took place 
last evening, the programme being: 


Overture—“‘ Faniska,”’...........0.eeeeeees Cherubini 
Aria from “ Creation,’’.........0.seeeeeeeeeees Haydn 
Concerto for piano, en nersnne seach Chopin 

.  Seeerereerrer ree rereroe Old German and French 
Symphony, C major.............00-ee0e ....- Schubert 


The performance suffered too much from comparisons 
with the concert last week, which was from first to last 
an unusual and memorable one. Happily, the beautiful 
symphony (both it and the overture being played in the 
usual excellent manner of the orchestra) came last, oth- 
erwise there wonld have been positive disappointment. 
The vocalist, Frau Schimon-Regan, formerly in this city, 
now in Munich, is a good artist, with a small voice; the 
songs were prettily sung. The piano concerto was not 
in worthy hands. The young lady who played it, while 
talented, is not sufficiently developed to attempt suc- 
cessfully Chopin’s concerto. 

It is rumored that Johannes Brahms will shortly come 
to Leipzig to conduct his newest (second) symphony. 
Another rumor, which for some time has been agitating 
the minds of many, has suddenly assumed positive shape 
and form, and promises to become an established fact; 
namely, a new building and hall for the concerts of the 
Gewandhaus. Toall, excepting to the comparatively 
few fortunate subscribers who have orly, after long and 
patient waiting, acquired their privileges, the necessity 
of a new hall has been but too obvions for many years. 
The old hall, splendidly adapted to the ch con- 
certs, has become entirely too small for the modern sym- 
phony, and is also not nearly la’ enough to hold the 
many would-be subscribers. I have it froma reliable 
source that upwards of one thousand persons had un- 
successfully applied for seats at the nning of the 

resent season, of which large number hundreds have 
n on file as applicants for many seasons. Formida- 
ble difficulties, indeed, must have prevented the pro- 
plan from maturing any sooner; what their char- 
acter is [am at a loss to guess, but not improbably the 
deeply-rooted } pe wen need in favor of the old hall, with 
its really grand associations, were not the least of them. 
Over the names of men long and intimately entwined 
with the history of the Gewandhaus concerts, an induc- 
ing proposition has been made to subscribers and dona- 
tors, of which so many at least will certainly avall them- 
selves as to Spee the enterprise at once beyond the reach 
of a financial embrarassment now or at any future time. 
It is to be hoped that in as short atime as is consistent 
with excellence, the wishes and hopes of so many, musi- 
cally inclined, will b a realized fact. 











LrrpziG, Dec. 21, 1877.—Last Saturday evening wit- 
nessed the fourth of those delightful Gewandhaus 
Chamber Concerts, with a programme as varied as inter- 
esting and beautiful: 

Concerto for three pianos, D minor............ Bach 


Quartet for strings, E flat major...... eseees .-Haydn 
Concerto for three pianos, F major, eee m 
Za 


G) 

Octet for wind instruments, Op. 103.......Beethoven 
The concerto of Mozart had for many years been lying, 
with many other manuscript compositions of the same 
composer, in Offenbach, in the possession of André, 
where they would probably still be, were it not that a 


complete, uniform and worthy edition of Mozartis about 
being published by Breitkopf and Hiurtel, as a pendant 
to the great Beethoven edition of the same publishers. 
It is an exquisitely beautiful composition, not for a mo- 
ment denying its famous authorship—every note a gem. 
Appropriate cadenzas to each of the movements have 
been written by Reinecke, which will be published with 
the original score. Both concertos were well played, 
Reinecke modestly sustaining the third, while the first 
and second piano parts were ably taken care of by Herr 
Maas and Herr Carper; the accompaniment was in the 
hands of members selected from the orchestra. 

The Haydn Quartet and the Beethoven Octet were not 
only well performed, but were also, as compositions, in 
pieasant contrast with each other and with the Concer- 
tos. Every number was intensely enjoyed and applaud- 
ed by the large and appreciative audience. 

The programme of the tenth Gewandhaus orchestral 
concert: 


Overture—“ Promethens ”...............+- Beethoven 
Aria--from “Das unterbrochene a 
in 


ter 
Concerto—for | lina major............ Rubinstein 
Er ist’s, 
Songs— Sandminnchen, sbériesbesived Schumann 
Auftrige, 
Toccata—D minor.............eeeseeeceee Bach-Tausig 
Symphony, No. 3, A miner............002eeeeees Gade 


was not an uninteresting one. The pianist, Adele Hip- 

ius, from St. Petersburg, had no mean task to perform 
n the difficult Rubenstein Concerto; that it did not 
seem a task, proves that she is already ey Sovenee 
both technically and pry f In spite of her youth, it 
may be predicted that she will shortly take equal rank 
in the pianistic world with the most celebrated names 
of her sex. The songs and aria were sung by Frau 
Schuch-Proska, from Dresden, an artisie of superior 
abilities and pleasing voice. The overture and sympho- 
ny were played with marvelous precision, fully equal to 
the very best performance of this singular orchestra. 
This concert was the last for the year, the next falling 
r on the first day of the new. 


Der Freyschiite, Heinrich der Liwe and Das Goldene 
Kreua, have been the operas given during the week. 


According to an official announcement inthe Tage- 
blatt, the subscriptions towards the erection of a new 
Gewandhaus building, during three days, amounted to 
615,000 marks from 635 subscribers. The directors are 
hopeful that the whole of the estimate (900,000 marks) 
will be reached within a reasonably short time. 


JOHN F. HIMMELSBACH. 





Lonpon “ Monpay Pops.” “Cherubino” in Fig- 
aro, who, like his American cousin in our Boston 
Courier, writes always in the first person singular, 
tells us: 


The post-Christmas season at the Monday Popular 
Concerts will begin on Monday next, and the enter- 
prise will then be prosecuted with vigor. It is ex- 
traordinary that the ante-Christmas series has not 
—and, I believe, never has—been found to pay its 
way; but whether this is to be attributed to the 
season of the year, to the vagaries of fashion, or to 
the fact that the chief artists do not appear till after 
Christmas, few would be inclined to venture an 
opinion. Itis a fact that the Monday Popular Con- 
cert audience is a peculiar one. A portion of it is 
aristocratic, and its members attend the Monday 
Popular Concerts because it is the correct thing to 
do so. This section will be found in those stalls 
which are near the platform. A large portion is 
composed of pure music lovers, and this portion will 
be found to crowd the shilling orchestra, the back 
area, and the gallery. Yet another portion is com- 
pews of professors of music and critics, who will be 
ound in the side-seats, in the back rows of stalls, 
and in the alcoves near the door. This section is, 
of course, on the free list, but it serves as excellent 
bait, the critics attracting others by the notices in 
the newspapers, and the professors inducing their 
pupils to attend. But a large section of the profes- 
sors and of the aristocracy prefer only the best and 
most celebrated artists, and they will not attend 
performances given with the assistance of perform- 
ers of the Madame Haas, Mdlle, Schirmacher, and 
Friulein Mehlig type. These artists are good 
enough in their way, but those who pretend to be 
connoisseurs will have none of them. So they wait 
for Joachim and Madame Schumann, and when these 
two great artists arrive the Monday Popular Con- 
certs may be assured of several weeks of full houses. 
This year, for some reason which is not explained, 
Madame Schumann will not play at the Monda 
concerts at all. But Friulein Krebs opens the ball 
on Monday, and she will be followed on Jan. 28 by 
Herr Ignaz Briill, on Feb. 2 by M. Wieniawski, and 
on Feb, 10 by Dr. Joachim, who will appear on ey- 
ery Monday and Saturday thenceforward for the 





remainder of the season. 
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Mr. Prout’s New Symphony. 
(From “ The Graphic.”’) 


The directors of the Crystal Palace are doing good 
service to English music. Among the most recent 
productions at these concerts was a menuscript sym- 
phony in G minor, by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, one of 
our ablest and best informed composers. His work 
is modelled after the classical form of which so many 
examples have been bequeathed to us by Haydn and 
Mozart, It does not attempt to emulate the larger 
development distinguishing the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven from those of his illustrious predecessors, but 
keeps discreetly within the old spomecars limits 
which the genius of Beethoven, as it expanded more 
and more, enabled him to outstep. Mr. Prout’s sym- 
phony, however, shows the hand of a musician thor- 
oughly familiar with the elements of the art he pro- 
fesses, and as thoroughly practised in their use. 
Being uniformly regular in construction, ani pre- 
serving no marked characteristics calling for special 
description, it is a genuine example of abstract mu- 
sic, equal to the majority of things of the kind for 
which we are indebted to modern German writers, 
who, in defiance of the so-called “ forward” (really 
backward) school, adhere to the principles so em- 
phatically illustrated in the efforts of the earlier 
masters. There is no “ dreaming” init; all is sim- 

le, straightforward, and at the same time scholar- 
fy. The symphony consists of four movements, 
which seem to constitute a happy family group. 
The opening movement, allegro ato econ fuoco, 
is legitimate parent to its three successors; the 
larghetto is melodious and expressive, the scherzo, as 
in Beethoven's first quintet, and one of the sympho- 
nies of Schumann, is supplemented by two trios ; 
and the finale, a movement of well-sustained vigor, 
exhibits such ingenious application of the fugal 
style, as proves its author to be well versed in the 
art of counterpoint, once the indispensable study of 
musicians, but in the present day not sufficiently 
taken into consideration. If Mozart and Beethoven 
when young had not labored arduously to acquire a 
command of this important agent, the one could 
never have writteu the finale to his Jupiter, the oth- 
er the finale to his Hroica ; nor, deprived of its aid, 
could Mr. Prout, with all his enthusiasm, have pro- 
duced the last movement (vivace assai) of his Sym- 
phony in G Minor. The work was admirably exe- 
cuted under the direction of Mr. Manns, and the 
—— was unanimously called forward at the 











conclusion. 
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Fifth Harvard Symphony Concert. 


The experiment in the last concert (Jan. 3) of an 
essentially “modern” programme, in which new 
works had the lion’s share,—in deference for once 
to thecontinual complaint of critics and fault find- 
ers—afforded small encouragement for following up 
the “ new departure.” There was no increase of 
(paying) audience; indeed the sale of tickets has 
been larger in several of the preceding concerts, 
which offered no such stimulus to curiosity, The 
season tickets of course are a fixed quantity and 
count alike in every concert. The holders thereof 
may have turned out more generally than they had 
done of late, piqued by the same love of novelty 
which made professional musicians, and all of the 
numerous class who are wont to expect “complimen- 
tary” admission upon such occasions, eager to hear 
(themselves and wives) a notable new Symphony. 
Thie is all there was in the appearance of a “ better 
house” that afternoon. And when the fact is stat- 
ed that, of those eager crowds, a large proportion 
coolly left the hall before the Symphony was half 
over—(unhandsome condact, surely, if they were 
among the clamorers for novelty)—it may well be 
doubted whether it would be politic, or not rather 
suicidal, for the management, to play much longer 
on that string. The truth is, the new music is not 
popular, and it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
the demand for it (we mean as publicly expressed in 
newspapers) is either frivolous or not sincere, —But 





our business here is with the music of the concert, 
with the following programme and performance :— 


1, Overture to “‘Euryanthe,”.. ..........0.008 Weber 
2. Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, Op. 16, 
Edward Grieg 
Allegro molto moderato. —Adagio.—Allegro 
moderato. 


William H. Sherwood. 
8. Allegretto, from Third Symphony, Op. 15....Gade 


1. Pianoforte Solos :— 
a. Fugue in E minor...................-06 Handel 
6. Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 15, No. 2...... Chopin 
ce. Scherzo, from Suite, Op. 31............ Bargiel 
William A. Sherwood. 
2. Symphony, in C minor, Op. 68...Johannes Brahms 
(First time in Boston.) 
1. Un sostenuto; Allegro (C minor.) 
2. Andante sostennto (E major.) 
3. Poco Allecretto e grazioso (A flat major). 
4. Adagio (C minor); pia Andante; Allegro con 
brio (C major). 


The programme and the concert have been called 
“eplendid” in some quarters where we have long 
ceased to look for any praise; and the term is not 
entirely inappropriate. It was at ‘least a brilliant 
programme, and for the most part brilliantly per- 
formed. If any complained of dullness, it was not 
until they had listened to the middle of the first 
movement of the long anticipated new Symphony ; 
and that was partly perhaps the fault of Brahms, 
but quite as much their own fault, or, rather, owing 
to their own want of preparation and of more famil- 
jarity with a work not luminous upon a single 
hearing. 

There was a spirited, effective rendering of the 
stirring “Euryanthe” Overture for a beginning. 
The Concerto by Grieg was interesting rather as an 
occasion for Mr, Suerwoon's admirably sure, clear, 
finished, brilliant virtuesity, than for the intrinsic 
merit of the composition. It has beauties here and 
there, with much of the charm of a certain wild 
Norse flavor ; but it has also much that is extrava- 
gant, much that is trivial, albeit pretty, as in the 
dance melodies of the finale; and it betrays a con- 
stant straining for effect. Embellishments, elabo- 
rate cadenzas, tours de force, seem to make up a 
large part of the loose staple of the work, Nor is 
it free from the provoking, wilful, ugly traits so 
common in the music of the new Northern school, 
—or rather, echool broke loose. But Mr. Sherwood> 
in its rendering, was at his very best. Refined, dis- 
criminating, full of well considered light and shade, 
his whole interpretation did full justice to the work, 
while his technique was masterly. 

—The little Gade Allegretto (given for the first 
time last winter) was played with delicate expres 
sion, and was a sweet relief after the frantic energy 
of Grieg. Here was Norse music of a finer and a 
purer kind. 





Mr. Sherwood’s smaller solos were very beauti-. 


fully played, especially the Handel Fugue, which 
had a hearty, genial sound, while the themes and 
the whole contrapuntal development were kept per- 
fectly distinct. The Chopin Nocturne, too, was giv- 
en with fine insight and poetic feeling. The Scherzo 
by Bargiel impressed us as an oddity, too trivial 
and uninteresting. 

And now we come to the main feature of the pro- 
gramme, the Brahms Symphony, about which there 
has been so much discussion, and such sweeping 
judgments have been uttered both in praise and 
condemnation, some wildly shouting: “The Tenth 
Symphony !”, others pronouncing it dry, pedantic, 
depressing and intolerable, a thing which one can 
hardly sit through with patience. 

We must confess that it has grown upon us as we 
have become more familiar with it through several 
rehearsals and some study of the score and the four- 
hand arrangement. It is at least an earnest work. 
There is matter in it; themes and motives which 
are pregnant, pertinaciously adhered to and consist- 
ently developed. It has a pervading unity of plan 
and spirit, and grows to a great climax. The musi- 
cal texture is ingenious, complex and masterly; 





nothing seems loose or vague. The instrumenta- 
tion, too, is masterly, although we have not noticed 
in it any exquisite surprises, any fresh bits of orig- 
inal effect or contrast, such as we get in Gade, orin 
Liezt, or Raff or Wagner ; it is all rather of a uni- 
formly rich, subdued and sombre hue; depth and 
fulness being the distinctive characteristic, although 
no extra instruments are employed, with the excep- 
tion of a Contra-Fagotto, whose place had to be sup- 
plied here by the Tuba. 

We are sure those who will hear it several times 
will find the firet movement much more interesting 
than they did on the first hearing, though probably 
not less depressing. It is difficult to understand at 
once. The principal theme is hardly like a theme 
at all, and it is some time before one seizes it and 
holds itin his mind; the short accessory motives, 
on the contrary, are positive and pregnant, and con- 
tinually recur with passionate significance and pvint. 
The slow introduction, beginning grandly with 
chromatic thirds ascending in the strings, descend- 
ing in the reeds and flutes, while the tympani and 
basses continually sound the same deep O, in six- 
eight strong and regular pulsation, foreshadows the 
coming themes and phrases of the Allegro, It 
seems indeed as if some august sacrificial ceremony 
were preparing. This short introduction is, to our 
mind, one of the finest portions of the Symphony ; 
this and the Finale are the best. But the Allegro 
is depressing ; like most of the new compositions on 
a large, ambitious scale, it seems to us sick music; 
it certainly is not music which a sick man may lis- 
ten to and feel better. It is wearisomely full of 
chromatics and of restless modulation. Nor do we 
find in it a positive originality. Itis not much akin 
to Wagner, we were pleased to find ; but it suggests 
older things continually. Schumann’s “ Manfred” 
music was in our mind more hauntingly than any 
other through the whole first movement; but there 
were also positive resemblances for a few bars now 
to the Coriolan and now the Leonore Overture, and 
frequent floating reminiscences cf the Ninth Sym 
phony. And here we may mention, in other parts 
of the work, a wearisome excess of a certain Schu- 
mannish trait: namely those catch-breath rhythms, 
where the expected accent at the beginning of a meas- 
ure falls on nothing,—accented silence ; a fine effect 
when sparingly used, but exasperating when it oc- 
curs too often. 

The Andante (E major) opens in a clearer mood, 
much as any old master (Haydn, Mozart) might 
have written, and gives a short-lived promise of an 
interval of peace and comfort. Only for a few meas- 
ures ! when the sickness and the restlessness return, 
and still the heart is full of heaviness, Yet many a 
beautiful detail will reward a closer study; near 
the beginning, for instance, a peculiar long melodic 
passage by the oboe continued by the clarinet.— 
The Allegretto, in its pastoral simplicity,—a quiet 
Intermezzo in the usual place of the Scherzo—is 
perhaps the most readily appreciated and most fas- 
cinating piece of all. The fond duplication of a 
measure in each half of the first melodic period, and 
the blithe answering theme in thirds, have an air of 
unaffected genuineness. In this simpler music at 
least you feel that there is heart. But this too 


grows uneasy ere ‘tis done. 
It was a pity that so many left the hall before 


the arrival of the last movement; for it is this that 
makes the great effect, and leaves the impression 
that all that went before, however seen asin a glass 
darkly, was tending steadily to an almost sublime 
conclusion. The introductory Adagio is a stately 
preparation of the popular “ Joy” theme, so palpa- 
bly and closely imitated from Beethoven, filling the 
mind with expectation of relief and the dispersion 


of the clouds before a brilliant sun. There is a pas- 
sage in it quite Beethoven-like, where the strings, 
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pizzicato, eeem to be groping as on tiptoe in the dark 
and feeling for a door of exit. And when the time 
quickens to the pid Andante (mark the correct use 
here of the word Andante, which means going, and 
not slow) a fascinating phrase rings out from the 
horn, amid the rustling pianissimo of strings, which 
is at once echoed by the flute as from the sky above, 
and thrills one like the sudden omen of a clear day 
in the East. This is worked out with great power, 
and then begins the joy theme (Allegro non troppo, 
but con brio), which, however, we do not find so 
joyous, nor of so popular a stamp as that in the 
Ninth Symphony. The development is exceedingly 
rich, broad and splendid, the horn phrase heard ev 
er and anon in the midst of it, besides many remin_ 
iscences of earlier movements. It is comparatively 
cheerful and exciting, the master movement of th 
work; and yet we cannot say it seemed to us in 
spired, inspiring and uplifting, glorious, transport- 
ing ia the same sense, or tho same degree, as the 
Finale of the Ninth or of the Fifth Beethoven Sym. 

hony. And after all, allowing all praise to this 
ast movement, we cannot escape a total impression 
of the Symphony as something depressing and un- 
edifying, a work coldly elaborated, artificial; ear- 
nest to be sure, in some sense great, and far more 
satisfactory than any Symphony by Raff, or any 
others of the day, which we have heard; but not to 
be mentioned in the same day with any Symphony 
by Schumann, Mendelssohn, or the great one by 
Schubert, not to speak of Beethoven. 

Such is our impression so far; we shall doubt- 
less find more in the work on further hearing ; our 
interest in it will increase, but we foresee the limit; 
and certainly it cannot become popular; it will 
not be loved, like the dear masterworks of genius,— 
A word of hearty praise is certainly due to the 
Conductor and the Orchestra, for giving us upon 
the whole so clear and strong a rendering of so 
wholly new and difficult a work upon such short re- 
hearsal. The musicians took it up with zeal and 
energy, and generously gave an extra rehearsal in 
their desire to bring it out as well as possible, It 
will be given again in the next concert (Jan. 81), 
after having been also heard this present week from 
the fine orchestra of Theodore Thomas, 





The Vocal Clubs. 


Our three Clubs, mixed and single, each with a 
host of friends (‘‘ Associates ”) and supporters, each 
sure of the largest and most enthusiastic sort of au- 
dience whenever it invites, have now given their 
first concerts of the season, showing what music 
they have so far been studying, and with what re- 
sults both in the mastering of the music and in their 
own vocal and musical imprevement. Here they 
lie before us, three of the neat and tasteful little 
square books of words and programmes, which have 
become the fashion with such Clubs. Being so uni- 
form in size and shape, it is a very easy matter for 
the lover of this speciality in music to bind them 
up in thicker volumes and preserve the record of all 
that all the Clubs have done. 

First among the miniature quartos comes that of 
Tae Crom, the first programme of its second sea- 
son, which was twice performed, Dec. 6 and 13, in 
the Tremont Temple, Mr. B. J. Lane director. The 
First Part was miscellaneous, beginning with a Cho- 
ral from Bach’s Matthew Passion: “’Tis I! my sins 
betray thee,” very evenly and beautifully sung with- 
out accompaniment, the four parts kept distinct in 
their melodic movement, yet blended in rich har- 
mony. This was followed by the Overture to Can- 
tata, No. 28, by Bach, well arranged by Mr. Ar- 
Taur W, Foote for two pianos and effectively per- 
formed by him and Mr. J. A. Preston. Next an 
English part-song by Stevens: “From Oberon in 
fairy land,” of a popular cast, ending in hearty “Ho, 
ho, hoes!” Again the two pianists gave a fine ren- 
dering of the Variations by Saint-Saéns on a theme 
from Beethoven (Trio from Piano Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 8.) Finally a delicate and dreamy part-song 





for female voices: “ Summer Night,” by Gade, sung 
with good light and shade and great sweetness and 
purity of tone. 

For the Second Part the Club had prepared a nov- 
elty, a work of more pretention, in Heinrich Hof- 
mann’s Cantata: “The Fair Melusina.” The old 
legend of the Knight who marries a Nymph of the 
Fountain, with all the fatal consequences, is clever- 
ly worked up by Osterwald in the poem, which is 
really poetic, with much variety of character and 
incident, affording fine opportunities of contrast to 
the composer, There is in the first place a prologue 
and an episode of a subdued and serious character, 
sung without accompaniment. Then there are cho- 
ruses of nymphs, of hunters, of both together, of the 
infuriated people shouting: “The foul witch bring 
out !”, of stern water spirits, with dialogue and Ari- 
asin all the characters, which offer contrasts in 
abundance. Of the music, which doubtless would 
be more effective with an orchestra, we may say that 
it contains much that is pleasing, much that is beau- 
tiful, and some things grand or terrible, but little 
that is strikingly original, or much above innocent, 
agreeable commonplace. But there were fine op- 
portunities for good singing, which for the most 
part were well improved, especially in the choruses, 
which showed critical and careful training, —indeed 
a marked improvement on the year before. The so- 
loists were Miss Mary Bress, high soprano, as Mel- 
usina ; Dr. Butiarp, baritone, Count Raymond ; 
Mrs. Hare Jacons, Clotilda, his mother ; and Mr. C. 
E. Hay, bass, Sintram, Clotilda’s brother, the last 
two constituting the evil element in the plot. These 
all sang creditably, Dr. Bullard truly like an ar- 
tist. 


By a strange coincidence the Bortsron Crus, for 
the piéce de resistance of its concert (Music Hall, Dec. 
19) had also prepared a Cantata of the Mermaid 
character, half watery, half human, keeping up the 
interest by the same contrasts, and perhaps rather 
more of seri-dramatic intensity, than the Melusina. 
This time the composer was English. We will let 
the Courier describe it: 


Another Water-Cantata by a living pre wy Salt 
water this time! Like Hoffmann’s Tale of the Fair Mel- 
usina, Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron is the story of the 
love of an unhappy nobleman for a water-sprite, ending, 
as usual, in the nobleman’s destruction and the banish- 
ment of his lady-love from the spirit world. It would 
be unfair to say that there is not much excellent writing 
in Smart’s work. The chorus of Storm-Spirits, Down 
through the deep, for instance, is spirited and very effec- 
tive: a capital imitation of Mendelssohn. The chorus of 
Sea-Maidens, Hail to thee, child of the earth / is pretty in 
melody and contains some quite pleasant effects of har- 
mony, yet one is alittle surprised to find such exceeding- 
ly innocent, even infantine, music in a work which as- 
pires to the level of a serious cantata. Itreminds one of 
the pretty little choruses for female voices that are to be 
found in collections of music for the use of young ladies’ 
seminaries. As for criticising it, one might as well think 
of criticizing a new-born baby. Upon the whole, the 
only claim the cantata can make upon musical consider- 
ation is that the music is generally easily-flowing 
enough, and isin no place either ugly or ungraceful. To 
call it melodious would be stretching a point. for by a 
melody we understand a succession of notes which is not 
only comprehensible as an existing entity, but has some 
vital character of itsown. Smart’s music is certainly 
innocent of any special vital character. The best that 
can be said of it is that, if it is commonplace and trivi- 
al, it is for the most part unpretentious. The composer 
seems to have been content not to try to do more than 
naturally lay in him. That he should have thought 
what he could do so easily worth doing at all is, howev- 
er, somewhat strange. Onlyin one ee do we find an 
ovens at the grandiose, and that is a lamentable fail- 
ure. e terzet and chorus Where art thou, son ofa mor- 
tal race f aims at the form of the conventional operatic 
grand Ensemble-Piece, but it is turgid, uninspiring and 
often vulgar. The airs and duets do not rise above tame 
mediocrity. 


The chorus was a numbers and in quality of 
voices than ever before, and sang with a precision, spir- 
it, taste and nice light and shade, most honorable to 
themselves and their accomplished Conductor, Mr. Gro. 
L. Oscoop. The solos were by Miss L.C. NASON, as the 
Sea-Maiden, who has a fresh, clear, sweet and powerful 
soprano voice, of large compass, and executes even the 
most florid melody with rare ease and accuracy; Mr. 
CHENERY, a smooth, sweet tenor, not robust, but sing- 
ing with expression, as Dunkerron; and Dr. BULLARD, 
as the Storm King. Part II. was as follows: 


Sweet, Honey-Sucking Bees. i, 
John Wilbye, 1609 

Tho’rt like unto a Flower. Male chorus...... Osgood 
Sweet May. Female voices.............-.... Barnby 
Oh, My Luve’s Like a Red, Red Rose. Mixed 

CROTUB . 0005+ 0 ccc ccvccevcce cscs sccesscoeces Garrett 
The Long Day Closes. Male chorus........ Sullivan 
Down in a Dewy Dell. Female voices.........8mart 
March. (Hark! the Trumpet Calleth Us to 

Arms.) Male chorus........... Wis deinten send Buck 
When Allan-a-dale Went A-Hunting. Glee for 

mixed chorus...........+ eecsecsace ---De Pi 





John Wilbye’s five-part Madrigal was admirably sung, 
the polyphouic character being well preserved, while 
the composition in itself was to us the most interesting 
of all the selections. Mr. Osgood’s beautiful part-song 
was most warmly received, being most delicately and 
sympathetically rendered. All the pieces were wel, 
sung, particularly Smart’s “Down in a dewy dell,” in 
which the pure, rich female voices had been trained to 
perfect unity and exquisite expression. The Boylston 
Club for its next task announces Mendelssohn’s “ Atha- 
lie ’’ (so too does the Cecilia), Raff’s “ Morning Song,” 
and Palestrina’s Missa per ¢ Defonti. 


Last, but not least, the oldest of the Clubs, still glory- 
ing in genial bacherlorhood, the APOLLO, gave its first 
Jn morn of the season twice (Jan.9 and 15) before 

mmense and most enthusiastic audiences. We know 
not when we ever listened to those seventy musical 
and manly voices with so much pleasure. The singing, 
the execution and expression of the music, was 

praise. d there were more things of a substantial, 
noble character than has been usual in ammes 
mostly made up of part-songs. For instance, the open- 
ing piece was a harmonized arrangement of that sub- 
lime hymn of Beethoven’s: “God’s glory in nature,” 
one of the six sacred songs from Gellert. With these 
splendid tenors and basses it was one solid cubic mass 
of harmony, every modulation a new — of graudeur; 
and the effect was much enhanced by employing the 
deep tones of the organ with the piano in the accom- 
paniment; only in the few chords of interlude the 
great instrument was hardly inclined to sympathize in 
| my with the smaller. e martial double chorus 
rom Oedipus, also, was superbly sung and was worthy 
of their pains. And, for a conclusion, the German 
patriotic “Warder Song,” by Raff, was at least a work 
of high emprise, one of the most elaborate —- 
sitions for male voices, containing baritone solos grandly 
sung by Mr. JonN WINCH, a Choral, eh &e. 

Besides these there was a “Rhine Wine Song” by 
Franz,—a part-song with some contrapuntal cunning 
in it; Bischoff's “I know a maiden.” with Baritone Solo 
by Dr. BULLARD; “The Flower Net,’ by Goldmark, a 
delicate and quite original conceit, not without tic 
charm; a “Twlight Song” by Lachner, chiefly interest- 
ing as a piece of wonderfully pure, sustained and even 

ianissino; and Schumann’s breezy “‘Foresters’ Chorus,” 

he Club that evening was at its best. 

The entertainment was varied by Mr. WM. J. WIxcn’s 
admirable singing of Schubert’s “ Erl-King,” and Jen- 
sen’s “ Murmelndes Ltiftchen, Bliithenwind.” Also b 
a couple of instrnmental pieces. First the Andante an 
Variations, and the Presto, from Beethoven's “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, very finely played by Mr. Lane, Conductor of 
the Club, and Mr. R1icHARD ARNOLD, a truly excellent, 
artistic violinist. The other was a pleasing Romance 
in B flat, oF 27. by Saint-Saéns for violin, pianoforte 
<< organ, by the same artista, with Mr. SUMNER as pi- 
anist. 

We said we never listened to the Apollo with more 
pleasure. We did not hear them sing the An é mu- 
sic last year, which must have been a greater treat. 
Will they not give it again? 





Since writing the above, we have heard the Brahms 
Symphony played by the Thomas orchestra; but we have 


said enough perhaps on that theme for once, and, lack- 
ing room for more, must reserve our impressions of the® 
concert The same of the interesting concert this week 
at the Sanders Theatre, and that of Miss Lillian Bailey. 


NExtT mn ORDER.—Mr. Ernst PERARO will give two 
more concerts at Wesleyan Hall on the afternoons of 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 1. These, to the regret of all who have 
so richly enjoyed his concerts in the past, especially the 
two this season, will be his last in Boston for some time 
to come, and may be regarded as benefit concerts. Mr, 
Perabo proposes ere long to resume his residence in Eu- 
rope for a while, and we shall miss him as well as Mme, 
Schiller, two of our very best. To make his Matinées 
as complete as possible, the artist, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, has been lavish in expenditure for new mu- 
sic and professional asssistants Will nota grateful 
»ublic help him to recover seme of it, sure of rich treats 
n return for a small price of admission. He will be as- 
sisted, in some works for four hands. by his pupil, Miss 
Elise B. Fay, a sister of Mrs. Sherwood, 


The sixth HARVARD CONCERT comes on Thursday af- 
ternoon, J°n. 31, when the Brahms Symphony will be re- 


peated, and Mr. ALFRED WILKIE will sing “Il mio 
tesoro” and songe by Mendelssohn and Schumann. 


The sixth and last Thomas Concert will be on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 13, preceded on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
12, by the fourth Cambridge Concert, and followed on 
Thur-day afternoon (14th) by the seventh of the Harvard 
Symphony series. 


Music in New York. 
DR, DAMROSCH’S NINTH MATINEE, 


Brabms’s First Sym none A was repeated by the grand 
orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Damrosch yester- 
day, and was received with even greater warmth than it 
was on the previous Saturday, when it was first pro- 
duced, although the audience was much smaller. It was 
certainly played with greater rapidity and fire than be- 
fore, and if not quite a perfect performance was ren- 
dered with sufficient clearness of outline to enable the 
audience to judge its merits. 

The second part of the concert was devoted to “‘Christ- 
mas music.” A biblical legend by Hector Berlioz 
called “ The Flight into Egypt,” never before performed 
in this country, headed this partofthe programme. Al- 
beit a quaint and somewhat cccentric composition, it is 
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exceedingly beautiful, breathing the spirit of the sacred 
story. It opens with a vorspiel, in which the reeds are 
abundantly employed aud the brasses dispensed with. 
This is followed by a “ Farewell Song of the Shepherds 
at the Departure of the Holy Family,” a sweet chorus 
sung with great taste by members of the Oratorio Soci- 
ety, the reed accompaniment or shepherds’ theme again 
becoming conspicuous. Tne words of this chorus have 
been carefully translated from the French by Mr. J. H. 
Cornell, with special reference to their adaptation tothe 
music. The work ends with a tenor solo sung by Mr. 
George Simpson, descriptive of “ The Repose of the Ho- 
ly Family,” a brief “ Alleluia” chorus forming the cli- 


max. 

Two solid, old-fashioned Christmas choruses (unaccom- 
panied) followed, the first “Adoramus,” by Palestrina, 
and the second “ There isa Rose Tree Springing,” by 
Pretorins. They formed an artistic relief to the richly 
orchestrated works preceding, and made the concluding 
number—“ The March of the Kings of the Kast,” from 
Liszt's “ Christus’ oratorio—a striking contrast. Dr. 
Damrosch deserves commendation for availing himself 
of his advantages in having the codperation of the cho- 
ral societies with which he is connected. Hundreds of 
remarkable and interesting compositions for voices and 
orchestra are lying forgotten on the shelves of music li- 
braries. Their production from time to time may give 
to these symphony matinées a distinctive character that 
wil cave the good-will of all true lovers of the art mu- 
sical. 


At the next matinée the Arion male chorus will assist 
in the rendering of the following programme: 


een Friihlingskliinge”’...........+ +++. Ra 
Old German War Song 
Arion Chorus and Orchestia. 
Nachthelle (Night’s Serenity), for tenor solo(Mr. J. 
a chorus (Arion) and piano (Master W. Dam- 
rosch.) 
Sturmesbeschwérung (Quelling of the Storm), 
6 Dirner 


Arion Chorus. 
Kaiser March (with chorus, first time).......Wagner 
Se oe 

PHILADELPHIA. The programme offered to the pub- 
lic by Mr. Chas. H. Jarvis at his second classical soirée 
on Saturday evening last was certainly varied enough 
to satisfy the most exacting of critics. It is no slight 
evidence of power and will, as well as of physical nerve 
and muscle, to carry through the numbers presented, 
and Mr. Jarvis, we think, never played better. The 
concert opened with the Beethoven Sonata Quasi Fan- 
tasia,in E fiat, Op. 27, No. 1. The full, rich andante 
fairly flowed from Mr. Jarvis’s fingers. Mrs. Darling 
sang a recitative and rondo by Mozart, and if with not 
a very powerful tone, certainly in an earnest and artis- 
tle manner, In the Liszt and Schumann Lieder we liked 


her much better, the Spring pone, especially, being deli- 
cious, and it was enthusiastically encored. Mr. Jarvis 
also played the F minor Ballade by Chopin, for the first 
time; a lovely Barcarolle by Rubinstein, and a curious 
Skizze by Kirchner, a sparkling, ne gracefully 
given. Liszt's fine but unsatisfactory etude, Au bord 
~@une source, was given as near perfection as possible. 
The concert closed with a grand sonata by Moscheles, 
brilliantly played by Messrs. Warner and Jarvis. The 
= soirée is announced for January 16.—Zvening Bul- 
tin. 





BALTIMORE. The twelfth season of concerts of the 
Conservatory of Music connected with the Peabody In- 
stitute, ASGER HAMERICK, Director, consists of “ Eight 
Peabody Concerts,” given on Saturday evenings, Dec. 
15, 22, Jan. 5, 19, Feb. 2, 16, March 2,16. Season tickets 
for 8 concerts and 8 public rehearsals are sold for $5.00 
each; single tickets to concerts 75 cents, to public re- 
hearsals 50 cents. 


The Peabody orchestra and chorus of the students of 
the conservatory, will be assisted by 
Mrs. Lizzie Annandale, ex-stu. Mad. N. Falk-Auerbach. 
Miss Elisa Baraldi. Miss L. Betzhoover, ex-stu. 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. Mr. B, Courlaender., 
Miss Antonia Henne. Mr. Sidney Lanier. 
Mr. Franz Remmertz. Mr. J. H. Rosewald. 


a programmes will be chosen from the following 
works: 
C. Phil. Emanuel Bach 1714—1788. 
Symphony, D major. 
L. van Beethoven 1770—1827. 
Overture to Collin’s tragedy, “Coriolanus.” Work 62. 
Piano-concerto, G major. No.4. Work 88. 
First Symphony, C major. Work 21. 
Seventh Symphony, A major. Work 92. 
Hector Berlioz 1893—1869. 
Overture. “The Roman carnival.” Work 9. 
Fantastic Symphony, C major. Work 14. 
Hans von Buelow 1830— 
The Minsirel's Curse. Legend. Work 16. 
Nirwana. Symphonic poem. Work 26. 
Fr. Chopin 1810—1849. 
Polonaise for piano and orchestra. Work 22. 
Max Erdmannsdirfer 1848— 
Overture to the forest-legend “Princess Ilse.”’ 
Niels W. Gade 1817— 
First Symphony, C minor. Work 5. 
Sixth Symphony G minor. Work 82. 
¥r. Gernsheim 1830— 
Oversare. . Bridal trip of prince Waldmeister.” 





M. J. Glinka 1804—1867. 
Souvenir of a Summer Night in Madrid. 
Komarinskaja. Russian scherzo. 
Chr. Gluck 1712—1787. 
Scene and Air from the opera “ Orpheus.” 
G. Fr. Haendel 1684—1759. 
Oboe-Concerto, G minor. 
Asger Hamerik 1843— 
Third Norse Suite, A minor. Work 2%. 
Fourth Norse Suite, D major. Work 25. 
Emil Hartmann 1836— 
Concerto,G minor. Work 19. 
J.P. E. Hartmann 1805— 
The Valkyria. Fragments. 
J. Haydn 1732—1899. 
Symphony, B flat major. No. 21. “Queen of France.” 
Cc. F. E. Horneman 1841— 
Overture. “ Life of a hero.” 
F. L. Z. Kunzen 1761—1817. 
Overture to the opera ‘ The voice of nature.” 
E. H. Méhul 1763—1817. 
Overture to the opera “The hunt of young king 
Henry.” 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy 1809—1847. 
Scotch Symphony, A minor. No.8. Work 56. 
W. A. Mozart 1756—1792. 
Symphony, E flat major. Ne. 3. 
Carl Reinecke 1824— 
Prelude ~ ha 5th act of the opera “King Manfred.” 
ork 93. 
Bernbard Scholz 1835— 
Jubilate and Spring-time for solo and chorus. 
Work 39. 
J. A. P. Schulz 1747—1800. 
aa D minor, to Racine’s “ Athalia.’’ Comp. 


Rob. Schumann 1810—1856. 
Symphony, E flat major. No. 3. Work 97. 
C. M. von Weber 1786—1826. 
Overture to the fairy opera ‘‘ Oberon.” 
Piano-Concerto, F minor. Work 79. 





WATERBURY, Cony., has an Orchestra of its own 
called Thorp’s Orchestra—how strong in numbers or in 
skil! we do not learn—which gave on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 30, the first of Three Symphony Concerts in the 
City Hall, assisted by Miss Harrie 8. White, Soprano, 
and Mr. A.J. Blakesley, Accompanist. The programme 





was creditable and promising for such a town: 
1, Overture—“ Don Juan,”.........sseeeeeeee Mozart 
2. Song—* When the quiet moon is ae -™ 
8chondorf 
3. Symphony in D, No. 2........  .-eeeeee Beethoven 
Se gg ee eee Schubert 
5. Song—“‘Thou'rt like unto a flower,’’.. Rubinstein 
6. —_ and Finale—From Symphony No. 13, 
| ES Be ae + seseeeees Haydn 
7. Waltz—“Telegramme,”............+++ --.- Strauss 
8. Overture—“ Jean de Paris,’’............ Boieldieu 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE had its twenty-second concert 
(third series) on Friday evening, Jan. 4, with Mr. Wm. 
H. Sherwood for Pianist, and Miss Lillian Bailey, Sopra- 








no, in the following programme: 
a. Prelude and Peque, C Minor, (Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,) B’k 2-2...........+.. énses ocean 
b. Fugue, C Major, No. 2 (Peters’ Ed., No. = » 
c' 
Sonata in E Minor, Op. 90...........--..0+ Beethoven 
Allegro—Rondo. 
Song—Die Loreley.......... oececgrces cove cecess Liszt 
a. Songs Without Words, No. 10, B Minor, and No. 
, G Major...... wonsecoeeuevessean Mendelssohn 
D. Cotave Bay. ... .ccccccccccscceccccsevsces -Kullak 
Arietta—“ Pur dicesti,”...........+.0.0008 
a. “ Kreisleriana,” Op. 16, No. 1 
G Minor..... hensabanh sen niaseop sexens 
142-2... 





b, ae mere a A Flat major, 
c. Tarantel ie, E Fiat minor, Op. 11.Gusta 

a. Nina. (Old Italian Song)......Pergolese 
Songs— 


d, Haidenroeslein......... 
a. Scherzo, from Suite, Op. 31 Bargiel 
b. Wedding March, (Norwegian bridal i party 
poses Dy).....seeecececcceeesees edward Grieg 
c. Ballade, A Flat major, OP. EP. cvorcccccrces Chopin 
“Tannbiiuser March,”........ esses cess Wagner-Liszt 








Buelow as Conductor of Humoristic 
Music. 

The scheme of a recent Saturday Popular Concert of 
the Glasgow Choral Union, designated as “ hnmoristic 
music,” was a curiosity, for it showed how much genu- 
ine comedy there can be found in music without resort- 
ing to vulgarity. Haydn's Farewell Symphony, in 
which the players Davy my quit the orchestra, leavin 
the chef d@’attaque alone in his glory: Mozart's droll Vil- 
lage Symphony, Beethoven's Turkish March, and Der- 
vish Chorus, from the “‘ Ruins of Athens ;” ch 
Overture to the “Forty Thicves,”’ the Scherzo, 
“ Kamarinskaja;” the “ Perpetuum Mobile’ tasia, 
 : Hert Johann Strauss besides his humorous “Potpour- 
ri” Quadrille on Classical Themes, “Persian March” 
and “ Imperial City Polka; Weber's Prelude to “ Tu- 
randot,”’ and M. Gounod’s “ Funeral March of a Marion- 
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ette,” one of the wittiest scherzos ever written, were 
= in this novel selection of the conductor, Dr. 
‘on Billow. 





Special Hotices. 
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Vooal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


I'll be Watching at the Window. Song and 
Chorus. Picture Title. F. 3. Eto F. 
Pyke. 40 
“Oh, then speed like a bird to your true love.” 

A common but always pleasing subject, made 
bine’ attractive by good words (Geo. Cooper’s) 
and music, and the piece is greatly beautified by 
the charming title. 

Come where the Nightingale’s Trilling. 
Serenade. F. 3. cto F. Coote. 
bas ns the dark woods with music.” 

Musical and lulling serenade. 

My little Darling waits for Me. Song and 
Chorus. D. 3. atoF. Danks. 
“ Within that Eden bright and fair, 

A sweet and shining face I see.” 
A beautiful ballad of the “Golden Stair” kind. 


chorus. 
And if Thou wil’t, remember. E minor. 
8 Eto E. Mrs. Morgan. 
- Heply I may remember, 
And haply may forget.” 

The key is, so to speak “obscure,” which has 
the effect of fitting music to the quaint and 
lively poetry. 

Se was changed. Eb. 3. 








to E. Speck. 30 
Musical description of a ruined homestead. 
Wreck of the Hesperus. Bb minor. 
b to F. atton. 50 


“Oh! save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe!” 

The beautiful words have engaged the atten- 
tion of various composers. The present piece 


will be an effective concert song. 
The Rainy Day. A. 3. ctoE. Barnby. 
Well-known poem to good music. 
The Little Bird. (Der kleine Vogel.) A. 
8 dtoF. Soderberg. 25 
“Ein Vogel sang auf dem Lindenzweig.” 


A pretty little German ballad, about the bird, 
the linden tree, and the listening angel. 


80 


Instrumental, 


Six Instructive Pieces. 
By C. E. Pathen. Each. 
No. 1, Shower of Blossoms; No, 2, Hope ; 
No. 8, The Swallow; No. 4, Beautiful 
View; No. 5,Song of the Water Nymph; 
No. 6, Rural Pleasures. 
Six elegant pieces, of about the 8d degree of 
difficulty” “ ee ~~ 
Alumni March. G. 38. Walsh. 
A bright march, which may smooth the way of 
Alumni to their arduous duty of the next 
annual dinner. 
Brighton Galop. G. 2. Petermann. 
It is Hotel Brighton at Long Branch that is 
meant, and it is a lively Galop. 
King Bollinger Waltz. (Bruder lustig.) 3. 
Brilliant waltzes, and colored title, represent- 
ing a dance of the “ spirits” in Champagne bot- 
tles around King Bollinger. 
Clarke. 30 


Wildwood Waltz. Ab. 2. 
A simple and sweet waltz, with a touch of 
Wildwood melody in it. 


Fifth Avenue Bell Chimes March. A. 3. 
Helfrich. 35 
A march which would be most appropriate for 
the chimes, if they had the compass for playing 
it, and will give marked pleasure to those who 
perform it on the piano. 


Flowers of St. Petersburg Waltzes. 3. Roach. 75 
A brilliant set of waltzes which, as flowers of 
—, may compensate the gay crowd at the 


On Flowery Banks. 


80 


35 


40 


capital for the absence of out-door beauties. 
BOOKS. 
LoEscHHorn’s 33 STUDIES. Op. 136. 
Book 2, 1.25 
4 “a * Book 3, 1.25 


These two books take in from the XII to the 
XXIII Studies, which studies are well calculated 
to give “Strength, Agility and Certainty of 
Touch to the Fingers.” 

These, with the first book, form a Supplement 
to the Author’s Op, 66. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of eyo | are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, asC, 
Bb, ete. Al Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the ’ Thus: *C. 5. ¢ to E,” means “ Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 




















